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LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS 
GIFT 


CHAPTER I 
LOIS 


Dvurine the autumn that Lois Mallet was 
seventeen years old she earned fifty dollars 
at picking and screening cranberries. She 
was nimble and industrious, and no one 
could surpass her in such work. She had, 
besides, twenty dollars which she had saved 
from the earnings of the previous year. 

When the best Cape Cod cranberries had 
been several weeks in the city markets, mak- 
ing them lively with rich color and brisk 
gales, and the descendants of the Puritans 
were stewing them and making them into 
sauce for their Thanksgiving dinners, the 
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Quakers were stewing theirs and making 
sauce for Quarterly Meeting hospitalities. 

Joseph Mallet, as usual, went to New Bed- 
ford to attend the meeting; but his wife, 
Anna, was compelled by the feebleness of 
her aged mother to forego the pleasure. 
So Joseph took his daughter Lois to New 
Bedford with him for the first time, and | 
Lois took her seventy dollars, intending to 
deposit it in a savings bank. 

This money, she said in her own mind, 
was for her father, who was never strong. 
Some day he might need it. What gladness 
it would be to put so much into his dear 
hands and say, “There, father! There ’s 
money enough for thee, and here ’s a daugh- 
ter that can get more. Don’t thee worry!” 

She knew the history of the early Friends 
in New England, and that they were sorely 
hated by the Puritans. She had read that 
they were beaten and driven, cold and hun- 
gry, from place to place; that all persons 
were forbidden, under penalty, to give them 
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food or shelter; and that the magistrates 
considered what utensils of living were most 
essential to them, and took all such articles 
away, — their kettles, for instance, so that 
they could cook no food if they had it. 

She was especially impressed and dis- 
tressed by the story of the four Friends who 
were put to death on Boston Common by 
the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. She 
tortured herself with fears that she could 
never have borne the test, could never have 
been loyal enough and brave enough to 
endure all that. But at last she thought, 
with a rush of joy, “I could for father’s 
sake! Yes, for father’s sake I could have 
borne the outcast wanderings, the weariness, 
the hunger, the scourging, the hanging.” 

Her mother was dear, but she was strong 
and comfortable. Her father had, now 
and then, pains in his chest, a difficulty 
of breathing, and a little cough, which his 
country doctor mistakenly said was due to 


his lungs. 
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The tenderest spot in Lois’s heart was for 
her gentle and patient father. The chief 
pleasure of that little journey to New Bed- 
ford was to go somewhere with father and 
carry out her plan to lay up something for 
his help. 

It was an important experience for a plain 
Cape Cod girl to visit at Stephen Copeland’s 
house in the city. Everything was strange 
to her there, from the surprised way in 
which people looked at her to the mysteri- 
ous words of Cousin Susan Copeland in the 
first moment, before she had even taken off 
her bonnet. 

“My child,” she said, looking at Lois 
rather sadly, or, to say the least, dubiously, 
“thee has a dangerous gift.” 

Lois was about to ask, “What gift?” 
but Mrs. Copeland, with her house full of 
Quarterly Meeting company, was much too 
busy to say more to the little Cape Cod 
cousin. 


Joseph Mallet, though he kept to narrow 
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old-fashioned ways himself, was lenient to- 
ward the progressive ways of his cousins. 

“No, no, thank thee,” he said to his 
cousin Stephen, upon hearing that the New 
Bedford Friends had a little singing in thei 
First Day school to keep the young people 
interested. “If thee likes it I find no fault ; 
but 1’ll stay away myself. I’m afraid it 
would n’t sound right to me.” 

But he was not in the least worried with 
fears that Lois would be harmed by these 
new ways, or that she would ever be other 
than what she was, —a simple, dear, old- 
fashioned Quaker girl. 

Stephen Copeland, on his part, though 
there was a piano in his house, would not 
allow it to be touched while his cousin 
Joseph was staying with him. But even 
with the piano suppressed, there was excite- 
ment enough for Lois. 

The meeting itself did not give her that 
serenity of mind which was to be desired and 
expected. She noticed, to begin with, that 
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the floor of the New Bedford meeting-house 
was carpeted, and the benches comfortably 
cushioned, which seemed to her surprising 
concessions to the flesh; and do what she 
would by closing her eyes and leaving her 
mind to dwell upon spiritual things, she 
could not help perceiving the glossy richness 
of the gowns and bonnets of some New York 
Friends, who were in town; and those 
Friends with the English “ pleaters’’ were 
the Friends from abroad, she supposed. 

Cousin Stephen Copeland still liked the 
straight coat with one row of buttons, the 
white neckband, and the hat-brim somewhat 
wider than other men’s, all of which make a 
Quaker look like a priest; but Cousin Susan, 
his wife, wore very pretty plain things of 
any description she pleased, and their son 
James was a man of the world. Their daugh- 
ter Eunice — Una they called her — led the 
choicest fashion, for in New Bedford fash- 
ion leaned toward Quaker plainness. 

It was only when her father — who was a 
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preacher, and the last to speak —had risen 
slowly to his feet and, prompted by the 
Spirit, said in the solemn tones which are now 
called nasal and drawling and singsong by 
those who remember them, “TI will arise and 
go unto my Father,” and from those words 
preached with his gentle persuasion, that 
Lois was able really to fix her attention. 

If the very meetings were distracting, 
what of the hours afterward ? 

To a girl accustomed to none but the com- 
monest needs of life, to the few plain visitors 
from South Yarmouth and Sandwich who 
came when the Quarterly Meeting was at 
West Falmouth; to one who ate off the 
old grayish white crockery with the blue 
sprigs, and washed it herself, who swept the 
floors, and fed the hens, and had her share 
of every sort of work that was done in a 
humble, thrifty home, how strange it was to 
sit idle, listening to the rustle of the silk 
gowns and the discreet but easy chatter of 
the company ; to the tinkle of rich glass and 
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silver and china; and to smell and taste de- 
licious, dainty dishes, the like of which she 
had never conceived, and have everything 
done for her by quiet, beautifully starched 
servants ! 

When Quarterly Meeting was over, Lois 
had made such an agreeable impression upon 
her cousins that Joseph Mallet was urged to 
leave her behind for a longer visit. 

He made no objection, but pressed his 
hand upon his daughter’s head as if in bless- 
ing, with a smile in his gentle blue eyes, 
before he kissed her and said farewell, and 
went away alone. 

He was a man of few words and slow of 
speech ; and this time he said nothing at all 
except “ Farewell.” But Lois herself saw 
what words could not have expressed, of 
love and trust, in that last look of her 
father. 

Something choked her, and made her wish 
to call him back, or to go with him, when 
the carriage door had closed, and he was 
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moving away. She could see his thin, sweet 
profile, downcast for a moment, and then 
he turned and they waved another fare- 
well. 

The plainer Friends being altogether out 
of hearing then, the piano was opened and 
Una began those miraculous performances 
which she called “ practicing.” It was like 
two white birds fluttering and pursuing each 
other over a snowy path and warbling such 
notes as made the Cape Cod cousin feel a 
strange swelling and throbbing in her breast. 

When she was enough accustomed to 
this performance to speak out at its close, 
she said in amazement, “How can thee 
think so quickly where to put thy fingers, 
Una?” 

“Why, thee doesn’t think where to put 
thy tongue when thee’s talking, does thee?” 
Una asked in return, touching the piano 
softly while she spoke. “It’s just the same 
with music, only we speak music with our 
fingers instead of our tongues,” she went 
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on, speaking with fingers and tongue to- 
gether in a most wonderful way. 

“Oh Una,” said Lois, “I wish I could 
speak so! I wish —I wish” — 

Una swung round upon her piano stool 
and looked up into the longing face. 

“Thee need n’t wish for anything. Thee 
has thy own gift, Lois,” she said. 

“Oh, what is it? I wanted to ask thee! 
Cousin Susan said I had something danger- 
ous. Is that what thee means?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“¢ What is 1t?”’ 

“Thee ll find out soon enough,” said 
Una, with a sidelong, half-smiling look, 
as if she were not sure whether this were 
genuine ignorance or not, and resuming 
the soft speaking with her fingers. 

“But I’d thank thee to tell me thyself, 
Una, for it worries me so,” said Lois, with 
irresistible entreaty. 

“Thee needn’t worry. Thee seems to 
be safe enough at present,” said Una, “If 
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thee don’t know, so much the better. But 
if thee ’d kept thy ears and eyes open, thee 
would have known long ago.” 

“Ts it that that makes people look so 
surprised at me?” 

Una gave another sidelong, smiling look, 
but made no reply, except in her unintelli- 
gible finger language; and Lois, falling into 
silence and perplexed discomfort, resolved to 
open her ears and eyes enormously in future. 

She did so to the extent of her keen 
young ability, but for several days it was 
quite to no purpose. All the people she 
met seemed inclined to keep their reasons 
and opinions to themselves. 

She had drives and walks every day, and 
saw the city thoroughly from centre to cir- 
cumference. Everywhere and always she 
was regarded with that same startled, won- 
dering look which she had observed from 
the first on the faces of both friends and 
strangers, which not only puzzled but irri 
tated her. 
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Moreover, she went to some stiff little 
teas of the family clan, and dinners of the 
same order, and was looked at long and 
gravely by people who gave no account of 
what they saw. But on the Tuesday even- 
ing after her arrival, when she had been in 
New Bedford nearly a week, she was taken 
by her cousins to listen to a lecture by Mr. 
Emerson. 

In Stephen Copeland’s opinion, which was 
a representative New Bedford opinion, no 
one was too young for this privilege. Those 
who were not able to understand the wise 
sayings of the philosopher could at least look 
at his placid face and sit under his serene 
influence, which was better than comprehend- 
ing all the words of most men. Lois might 
have partaken of this benefit, but as she 
moved up the aisle of the audience room, 
she perceived upon all sides a watchful, 
observant look fixed upon herself, and with 
her well-open ears she heard some person 


say, “There ’s the Cape Cod” — But alas! 
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she missed the other word altogether. She 
could not even guess it. 

Presently another voice, while she stood 
waiting to be placed, exclaimed in a harsh 
whisper, “ Why, that’s she, in that dreadful 
bonnet!” For people of the world, at that 
time, wore mere atoms of things upon their 
heads, and a real head-covering was thought 
to be antiquated and ridiculous. 

They turned and twisted, leaned forward 
and backward, to get a look at Lois, who 
sank into a seat blushing with shame of she 
knew not what. 

Could it be her own bonnet that was 
dreadful? Her nice, best bonnet ? 

Some persons continued to stare and make 
remarks, more or less audible, while they 
waited for the lecturer to appear. Persons 
afflicted with peculiarities of any sort are 
generally supposed to be deaf and blind; 
so Lois got a vivid understanding that there 
really was something singular about her- 
self, and she could not help thinking that 
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people were cruel to make her feel it so 
painfully. 

She could not complain that she had not 
sufficient attention. Stephen Copeland was 
much disturbed and irritated. He grumbled 
to himself a good deal, and Cousin Susan 
looked drearily resigned, as if something 
expected had fairly arrived; but Una’s 
annoyance was plainly mixed with some 
enjoyment, and the sight of this added to 
Lois’s distressed perplexity. 

Cousin James took a seat beside Lois, and 
after frowning about like a dangerous man, 
kept her attention fixed by talking to her 
constantly until Mr. Emerson arrived. 

But when the lecture was finished, he 
hastened away with her by a mysterious 
door at the side of the stage, through a 
dim passage, which made Lois feel as if she 
were being taken away to execution. It 
was a dismal experience, for she had been 
too unhappy to listen much to one of Mr. 
Emerson’s finest lectures. 
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When they were fairly out upon the 
pavement, Cousin James drew Lois’s hand 
through his arm in a decided way, mutter- 
ing’,  Detestable! Detestable ! ” 

“What is it, Cousin James?” cried Lois. 
“ What is the matter with me? Am I very 
queer? Isit my bonnet? It is something 
about my looks. Or is it because I don’t 
behave right ? ” 

“There is something rather peculiar 
about thee, my little cousin,” answered 
Cousin James; “and the most peculiar 
thing is that thou does n’t know it.” 

Cousin James was very particular to put 
his nominative and objective pronouns where 
they belonged, which propriety the Friends 
have a colloquial habit of disregarding. 

“T ought to know it,” said Lois. “I 
might try to be different.” 

“Thou need n’t try. Thou’ll be differ- 
ent soon enough. Thine is a peculiarity 
that does n’t last any too long.” 

“Why has n’t somebody told me? Why 


has n’t father — or mother ? ” 
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“Tt is what we call a matter of course to 
thy father and mother.” 

“¢ Something that can’t be helped ?”’ 

‘Something that they don’t think about 
especially. Like thyself, they don’t perceive 
anything uncommon. ’ 

“ But other people ?” 

“The people in that little spot where thou 
was born have seen thee every day, growing 
from an infant, and are accustomed to thee. 
Thou cannot surprise them. And they don’t 
talk much about each other’s peculiarities, I 
fancy, — thy own people. Do they?” 

“No.” 

‘“¢ And thou does n’t see many strangers?” 

“No. At cranberry time there are some, 
but I don’t see them. We have our own 
ground, and keep by ourselves.” 

‘“‘ Here it is different,’ said Cousin James 
impressively. “Thou hast made a sudden 
appearance upon a new stage.” 

“Then here somebody may tell me ?” 

‘Somebody is sure to tell thee, my little 
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cousin. I expect it every hour. very 
evening when I return, I expect to see a 
change. I say to myself, ‘ By this time it 
must have happened!’ and by to-morrow 
evening it will have happened, I am almost 
sure, to judge by something I have heard. 
It can’t be helped. I foresee that it cannot 
be helped.” 

Cousin James sighed as he finished speak- 
ing, and let Lois in at his father’s door. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GIFT DISCOVERED 


Lots had a happy nature, and in spite of 
the generally serious view which the New 
Bedford people seemed to take of her, she 
kept, on the whole, a cheerful mind. 

She was much more accustomed to glad- 
ness than to sadness. Indeed, she could 
hardly remember a sadness at all since she 
was a very little girl, and her father’s old 
horse, Blackberry, on whose back she had 
learned to ride, had peacefully died of his 
many years. 

These strange fancies of the New Bedford 
people were far from producing any serious 
anxiety on her part. She yawned comfort- 
ably as she made herself ready for sleep, 
and slept delightfully all night. When an 


early ray of the morning sun touched her, 
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she pushed aside the window curtains and 
took a look at Buzzard’s Bay and its farther 
shore, where the land stretched, tapering 
and melting away, down toward Cape Cod. 

She could at least see the haze that 
wrapped the dear old spot which was her 
home, and if these mysterious singularities 
of hers should prove to be of an unpleasing 
nature to the people of New Bedford, she 
said to herself that she could at least flit 
across that dividing bay, to the dearest of 
all homes, and be very satisfactory to the 
people there. She had had a pleasant life 
on the elbow of Massachusetts’ great arm, 
and she need not stay long where people 
stared and sighed at her, and objected to 
her bonnet. 

So she was smiling and contented when 
Cousin Stephen found her, as he went to 
look for his morning paper, sitting on the 
front doorsteps, wrapped in a shawl, and for 
want of hens, feeding those odious little Eng- 
lish sparrows which had waked him too soon. 
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“ Why, who’s this, who’s this, sitting on 
my doorstep feeding my enemy ?”’ he said. 
“Come im and be fed thyself, my dear. 
Come in out of the cold, and let those noisy 
creatures go to Fairhaven or Mattapoisett 
for their breakfast, and as much farther as 
they like.” 

“ But it’s so pleasant to have them come 
and take what I have to offer,” Lois pleaded, 
rising and following Cousin Stephen into the 
house. “I like to be asked to give. I wish 
I had something of consequence, that would 
make a great many people glad.” 

“Well, whosoever desireth to give, unto 
her shall an opportunity be given,” said 
Cousin Stephen ; “but thee be careful, my 
child, what thee gives, and who thee gives it 
to. Thee be careful!” 

Then he fell into that mournful fashion 
of looking at her. 

It was as if she had only to conceive a 
wish in order that it should be granted, for 
that very morning she discovered that she 
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had something of especial consequence which 
was much in request. She had just put 
on her sober hat and coat and her warm 
woolen gloves to go out with Una, when a 
maid came to bring cards, and to say that 
the ladies downstairs wished particularly to 
see Miss Mallet. 

Una glanced at the cards, looked thought- 
fully at Lois, and said, “ H’m!” 

“ Why, who can it be?” said Lois. “TI 
don’t know any one here, do 1?” 

“Thee ’s come to the point where thee 
may expect to know more and more every 
day,” Una proclaimed, removing her gloves. 
“Take off thy things, dear. We must go 
down.” 

Lois removed her wraps, and passively 
followed her cousin. 

The two young ladies they found await- 
ing them were to Lois revelations of agree- 
ableness. The chief difference between them 
seemed to be that one had blue eyes and 
wore blue, while the other had brown eyes 
and wore brown. 
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They were both tall and fair and fresh 


and sweet, and they had an executive man- 
ner, as if they were upon earth to see that 
things were attended to, — not only done, 
but accomplished. What is the difference ? 
If this were an expository treatise, I could 
show you; but believe me, without the 
treatise, many things are done that are not 
accomplished. 

“ How do you do, Gertrude? Well, Lily, 
you do remember me now and then, after 
all!’ said Una, falling into the world’s man- 
ner of speech. “This is my cousin, Lois 
Mallet; and Lois, these are my friends, 
Gertrude and Lilian Langdon.” 

Lois’s hand was warmly clasped, and these 
pright creatures, instead of giving her the 
uncomfortable scrutiny to which she had 
been getting accustomed, beamed upon her 
with unclouded smiles. 

Lois had never heard of the man with an 
axe to grind, and if she had, an uninterest- 
ing man with an axe on his mind is a very 
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different matter from two delightful girls 
whom you could not help liking, and who 
gave a pleasant, uncertain suggestion that 
they had been associating with violets. 

“Yes, we saw you at the lecture last 
evening,” Lily said, addressing herself to 
Lois, “and we have done so many merito- 
rious things lately that we felt as if we de- 
served to be acquainted with you directly. 
What have we done? Dear me, I wish it 
could be known! We should be a good 
deal regarded, I can tell you!” 

“And one of our praiseworthy acts is to 
run about persuading other people to do good 
and be generous,” Gertrude threw in. 

“¢ Are you going to persuade us?” Una 
asked, with a little gesture of deprecation. 

“Yes; presently you ’ll be invited to listen 
to some remarks.” 

“T don’t stop to invite, —I go right on 
remarking,” Lily declared. “Do tell us, 
Una; are you going to help us a little— 
or a good deal — about the fair ?” 
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“ We are ready to do anything in the world 
for the Orphans’ Home, but I don’t know 
that we care about doing anything for the 
fair,” Una replied. “It’s a very round- 
about way to attend to a simple matter.” 

“ Yes, for you; but we want you to help 
us tempt the selfish people. There are 
so many who won’t give us anything, but 
they will come to the fair, and be amused, 
and pay for it.” 

“We met your father, and reasoned it all 
out with him,” Gertrude took her turn to 
say, “and he acknowledged that it was n’t 
a bad plan, and said he had no objection to 
your doing what you pleased about it. We 
used up a good deal of eloquence to gain 
that point. Don’t let us have to exhaust 
ourselves ! ” 

“ Oh, Ill come and look on,” Una agreed, 
‘and be crushed to death in the cause, and 
buy a lot of things that are too fine or too 
frail to be of any use to anybody: decorated 
towels, not very beautiful, and no relation 
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whatever to a bath; thermometers, always 
down to zero, that are only excuses for some 
painted silk and bows of ribbon ; pincushions 
impervious to pins” — 

“We sit in the seat of the scornful! ” 
cried Gertrude. “ But never mind, I know 
your cousin is kinder,” she added, turning 
to Lois with her most charming manner. 
“ You would n’t refuse to help us with our 
fair for the poor little orphans, would 
you?” 

< What is it?” 

“‘ Have you never been interested in 
fairs? ”’ 

“1 know nothing about them,” Lois con- 
fessed. 

“Well, we fix up the City Hall to look 
pretty and attractive, with evergreens and 
flags and those things, and we have all sorts 
of beautiful and useful little articles”? — 
with a severe glance at Una — “ that people 
have kindly made and given us to sell; and 
nice things for those who would rather have 
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something to eat than something to keep; 
and flowers for those who scorn to eat — 
really something to suit everybody. And 
the money that people pay for all this — or 
what is left of it after our expenses are de- 
ducted — is used to help take care of poor 
little orphans. You don’t object to that, 
do you?” | 

“No, indeed,” said Lois. ‘How could 
anybody ?” 

“ But the things that people seem to enjoy 
more than all the other attractions are what 
we call the living pictures— pictures with 
live people in them, you know, instead of the 
painted or engraved figures.” 

Lois leaned forward, her lips parting and 
her eyes opening a trifle wider. 

“ For instance — let me see,’ continued 
Gertrude, looking about her for an exam- 
ple. “Take this picture, Ruth gleaning. 
Suppose we wanted to make thatalive. We 
should cover the foreground of our picture 
— or the living copy of the picture — with 
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scattered grain and sheaves; and you 
would n’t object to wearing a simple white 
dress, with a blue girdle, and that pretty ar- 
rangement of hair, and taking this attitude, 
to represent Ruth, as she was gleaning in the 
field, would you?” 

“ Why, no,” Lois said, smiling, “I should 
like it.” 

“ Hspecially as you would be doing it for 
poor motherless and fatherless little chil- 
dren,”’ Lily interjected. 

“ Well, that would be a living picture,” 
Gertrude went on. “But it isn’t Ruth 
gleaning that we wish you would kindly 
help us about. We wanted to make one 
superb picture live, but we could find no one 
who would answer for the principal figure 
until — until last evening. 

“The picture we wish to copy represents 
the Queen of Sheba meeting King Solomon. 
If we could make the living picture as glori- 
ous as the painting, it would be a triumph. 
That, in itself, would insure immense success 
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to our fair. Butthe queen is the wonderful 
charm of the picture. The artist has given 
her a rare kind of beauty. 

“In New Bedford, however, beauty is too 
much diffused, or not sufficiently concen- 
trated. It is said to be the rule, and plain- 
ness the exception here. We gave up hope 
of copying the picture with anything like 
success, because the most promising subjects 
we have tried looked like overdressed dolls 
when we put them in the Queen of Sheba’s 
place. 

‘We want some one who can so surpass 
and outshine the queenly apparel and the 
royal surroundings that one can think of 
nothing but the woman herself, her person- 
ality, her beauty; and when we saw you 
last evening, Miss Mallet? — 

The speaker paused, amazed at the expres- 
sion of Lois’s face. It had a strange, over- 
whelmed look, almost of alarm ; and she sat 
with her eyes fixed upon Miss Gertrude, as if 
in one concentrated gaze she was returning 
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all the stares she had suffered since she came 
to New Bedford. 

“ You could n’t make a kinder, more gen- 
erous use of your beauty, Miss Mallet,” said 
Gertrude almost timidly ; for she could not 
understand the strange look, and was afraid 
she had given offense. 

Lois could notanswer. Una spoke for her. 

“ T don’t think Lois knows,” she began; 
and then there was a moment’s silence, dur- 
ing which the two visitors in their turn sat 
amazed and confounded. 

“ Don’t — think — she — knows — 
what?” Lily presently asked, m a tone 
which expressed deep incredulity. 

“You don’t mean to have us under- 
stand ’? — 

“Yes,” said Una quickly, “1 think you 
must understand.” 

“That a girl could be unconscious of 
her own beauty — such beauty ?” 

The color rushed to Lois’s brow, and her 
lips moved; but whether in an elffort to 
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speak or whether from some tremulous spasm, 
it would have been impossible to say. To 
be suddenly told that you are not your 
supposed self, but some ineffably different 
creature, 1s not a quieting, not a common 
experience. There was not room for the 
smallest trace of pleasure in Lois’s mind. 
It was altogether occupied with amazement 
and doubt. Still, those who looked upon her 
felt that they had a much better reason to 
be amazed. 

“Do excuse me!” said Gertrude. “It 
seems impossible! I did not think — why, 
most girls would be delighted.” 

Lois seemed not to hear the apology. She 
was absorbed in considering the occasion of 
it. She said, at length, — 

“T would like to see the picture.” 

“Well, come home with me,” Gertrude 
begged. “It is a picture my father bought 
in Rome, in a fit of mental aberration or 
bewilderment, he says; and he now con- 
fesses, with penitence as well as pride, that 
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it cost almost as much as his house. I would 
like to show it to you.” 

“Una,” Lois began, turning to her cousin 
with wistful appeal. 

“Tt will be impossible for me to go,” 
said Una, in response, with a glance at the 
clock. “I must be at Miss Bonner’s at 
eleven; but you can go, of course. You 
will enjoy that much better than jogging 
about with me.” 

Never was an arrangement more satis- 
factory to everybody! Lois departed with 
her executive new friends, and Una, re- 
turning upstairs, looked about to find her 
mother. 

That lady was discovered musing over a 
volume of Emerson’s writings, with a desire 
to continue the pleasure which had seemed 
all too short the evening before. 

“¢She knows it, mother!’ Una announced. 
“Gertrude Langdon has told her with as 
much thoroughness as could be expected, 
even of Gertrude Langdon.” 
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“J can’t help it,” sighed Mrs. Copeland, 
with a calm philosophy, which she might 
have absorbed from the volume in her hand. 

“And if thee objects to her being ex- 
hibited in the City Hall, as the Queen of 
Sheba, thee ’d better speak to her, or write 
to Cousin Joseph.” 

Mrs. Copeland looked up with questions 
in her eyes, and Una informed her of the 
favor Lois had been asked to do in charity 
to the Orphans’ Home. 

Mrs. Copeland was a zealous patron of the 
Home, though hitherto she had been but 
httle interested in the fair. She also had a 
firm belief in the duty of making use of all 
things. She utilized everything and every- 
body, every substance and every idea. 

“My daughter,” she said, “those good 
looks were made for something. If that is 
what is needed to complete their living pic- 
ture, there ’s a use for them to begin with. 
It has greatly exercised my mind to try to 
conceive some good of such a troublesome 
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gift. If it will really make those poor enter- 
prises called fairs amount to something, the 
good of it is at length discovered. I shall 
be in favor of the plan.” 

“But, mother, there lies the very danger 
thee dreaded. It will be sure to spoil her. 
She will be flattered and admired until her 
head is completely turned.”’ 

“T think not, Una. I feared so at first, 
but I see she is not one of the sort to be 
spoiled. She hasn’t the smallest trace of 
vanity. She can’t be much more looked at 
and admired than she was last evening, and 
I don’t see that it made the slightest impres- 
sion upon her. She has a remarkably beau- 
tiful nature. The beauty of her soul seems 
to me equal to that of her face.” 

‘“ You should have seen her, mother, when 
the truth was dawning upon her. That 
would have been a picture to make live for- 
ever. She surely is no mere beauty. ‘ What 
chiseling !’ ‘ What coloring!’ people say. 
But those things seem less to me than her 
charming expression, or expressions, for they 
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change with every thought. Shall we put all 
this up for the multitude to stare at ?” 

“ They ’Il stare at it, whatever is done,” 
said Mrs. Copeland. “ We can’t keep her 
behindascreen. It is better for her to stand 
willingly and let them all have one good stare, 
and be done with it, than to have such a 
scene as that last night wherever we go. 
The Lord made her, Una, and as far as I 
can see, He made her to be looked at.” 

“ But the gorgeous Queen of Sheba! 
What would Cousin Joseph say ?”’ 

“The Queen of Sheba is a seriptural char- 
acter, I believe,” said Mrs. Copeland deci- 
sively. “Ill write to Joseph Mallet.” 

“ And you think we may look forward to 
seeing our Cape Cod cousin turned into a 
barbaric queen ?” 

“ Barbaric? Why, I don’t know about 
that ; but why was she made to look like a 
queen ?” 


“T wonder why!” said Una musingly. 
“‘T feel as if we were upon the eve of some- 
p 


thing important.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE QUAKER GIRL AND THE QUEEN 


Wuen Gertrude and Lilian Langdon 
placed before Lois the picture of the Queen 
of Sheba, it seemed to them as if she herself 
were the vivid type, and the picture an at- 
tempt to reproduce it. 

The queen had been painted young and 
eager, as if taking an inquisitive view not 
only of the glory of King Solomon, but of 
all life and its possibilities. The thought 
expressed by the picture was that this inquir- 
ing young creature, having come to see the 
glory of a kingdom, had brought a finer 
glory with her. 

The weeks that Lois had passed on the 
cranberry bog had given her healthful ivory 
skin the same dusky tinge that enriched the 
cheek of the Eastern queen, and by lamp- 
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girl, under their heavy lashes, would look as 
black as those of the barbarian. Her silken 
hair was not so ebony black as that given 
to the Queen of Sheba, but it would make 
braids as splendid as those which lay upon 
the royal shoulders. 

There was the same young slightness in 
the figure, the same look of gracious power, 
the same air of wishing to press forward, re- 
pressed by a dignified reserve that the queen 
had because she was a queen, and Lois had 
because she was a Quaker. 

The Quaker maiden stood before the 
queen, her noble figure gently drooping in 
a sweet humility of opinion as regarded her- 
self, and looked long, with a certain awe, 
upon the -skillful accumulation of brush- 
touches. 

“Am L£—like that?” she murmured 
under her breath, and tides of color went 
and came. 

“ Why, no, not exactly, of course,” said 
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Gertrude. “ Your features are more refined, 
— the mouth especially, — but every bit as 
rich. Your whole outline and expression 
are better. Yow will show the intelligence 
of a queen who kept the run of what was in 
the world, and desired to improve herself by 
going to look at the best of it.” 

“ How delighted the artist might have 
been with you for his model!” Lily added 
to the tide of flattery. “He was trying to 
express that very ideal. You have all the 
beauty and something more.” 

Lois sat down. She felt giddy. Again 
she turned that overwhelmed look upon her 
friends. 

“Do tell me truly,’ Lily demanded, 
“ did n’t you know you were a great beauty ? 
Not a pretty girl, like the rest of us, but one 
woman in thousands of thousands, like those 
that have turned the world upside down now 
and then?” 

“No,” Lois murmured thoughtfully. “I 
did n’t know it.” 
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“Well, you don’t look in a glass often, 
do you? Nor think much about yourself ? 
Perhaps the Cape Cod people prefer a plump, 
round-faced, round-eyed, rosy-cheeked dam- 
sel. You seem to them not to follow the 
rule, and so they don’t appreciate you.” 

“I knew the people at home liked to look 
at me, but I thought it was because they 
loved me,” said Lois. 

“Naturally. To look at you is to love 
you, my dear child,” Gertrude responded, 
dripping her honey, too, lavishly. 

Kven those girls of nearly her own age 
_ called her a child, for something simple and 
childlike in the spirit and manner of Lois 
got the better of the physical impression she 
made. 

“ And that is why they look at me so!” 
she said quietly, as if to herself, her eyes 
fixed upon the thickly gloved hands in her 
lap. ‘But why do they look so sad, and 
sigh, and fear to have me know; and why 
did Cousin Susan say it was dangerous ?” 
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“Oh, it’s a notion some people have that 
beauty makes a girl vain and fond of her- 
self; and usually it does, I’m afraid,’’ said 
Gertrude. “The danger comes only when 
she is aware of her beauty.” 

“TY should think,” Lois answered gravely, 
“it would make her feel as if she had been 
made by loving hands. She ought to be as 
she looks.” 


“ You are 


!?? 


the two girls exclaimed 
warmly. 

“ And now may we go on and get ready 
for the picture with the expectation that 
you will be our queen?” Lily proposed. 
“You can give at least a hundred dollars 
to the orphans in that way.” 

For the first time since she had discovered 
herself to be a beauty, Lois’s face beamed 
with pleasure. 

“Then I have something to give!” she 
said. 

“You ‘ll give more than any one else if 
you help us in this way. Will you?” 
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“Yes, indeed! Of course I will,” Lois 
cordially promised. 

She remained and lunched with her new 
friends, and saw more and more beautiful 
things ; some of them brought, like the pic- 
ture, from far-away countries, and some that 
had been kept sacredly as the treasures of 
inheritance. Unconsciously she practiced the 
correct expression for the great tableau, — 
the expression of being lost in wonder and 
delight, and she went home with an elevated, 
aroused look, as one who has been having 
dealings with lofty ideas. She even carried 
her chin a little higher, not in pride, but 
im an unconscious exaltation of spirit, the 
involuntary acceptance of a great role; and 
she passed some hours of the afternoon 
writing it all to her father, — about the un- 
happy orphans especially, and how she was 
to help them. She asked him to tell her 
how it seemed to him; whether he had ever 
thought she was more pleasing to look at 
than other girls. 
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To this letter Joseph Mallet in due time 
replied that, as Lois looked to him like his 
young mother, — who had died soon after 
she was transplanted to New England, — as 
well as being his own beloved daughter, 
she was, in truth, to him most pleasing to 
behold; and to Susan Copeland’s letter he 
replied that he was sure his daughter would 
always do right, unless by some untoward 
mistake, and that he trusted to the discre- 
tion of Susan Copeland to guard her against 
that. 

So there was no obstacle left in the way 
of Lois being made a queen. 

At once the excitement of preparation 
began for the event of the great living pic- 
ture, of which all the town was talking; 
for the sumptuous splendor that was to be 
reproduced required so much study and so 
much sending to Boston for fitting appoint- 
ments that many people were constantly 
stirred up. 

But all else was of secondary importance 
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compared with the expectation of seeing the 
“Cape Cod Beauty” as the nucleus of the 
whole, about whom all these things would 
gather as mere appendages. | 

King Solomon himself and his belongings 
were thrown into the shade, and the queen’s 
cortége, her impressive gray-haired followers 
and her women, with beauty dim only as 
the stars are dim in presence of the moon, 
were as a rich train that she trailed after 
her. 

Lois trailed it again and again in re- 
hearsal. It was all great and glorious to her, 
and she felt her part in it, felt it in such a 
way that it took complete possession of her. 
She not only looked it, but was recreated in 
it, and gave the spirit as well as the sub- 
stance of life to it. 

To her cousins she was her simple self, 
though excited by all these unfamiliar things, 
as was natural. Cousin James, however, 
watched her as a biologist might watch the 
development of a new and important ex- 
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perment with protoplasm, or — with more 
justice to his kindness — as a man who had 
seen the consciousness of beauty make beauti- 
ful women unlovely, might watch with deep 
solicitude a little cousin who interested him, 
dreading that she, too, might lose her chief 
charm. | 

On the evening of the day when she first 
went to see the picture of the Queen of 
Sheba, he walked beside her as they were 
going out to tea, and said, quite low and 
confidentially, “I see it has happened.” 

“Yes,” said Lois, “it has happened. I’m 
glad it is nothing worse.” 

“So am I,” said Cousin James. “So 
far, all goes well,” he added, looking into 
Lois’s clear, innocent eyes with a pleased 
smile. 

After tea, the long evening seemed to 
Lois like an entire night; for at home she 
was accustomed to being sound asleep in 
her bed before nine o’clock. She became 
sleepy as that time approached ; and on this 
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same evening, while Una was playing upon 
her piano, she stole away into the adjoin- 
ing book-room in the dark, and threw her- 
self upon a couch where she could look at 
Una and listen. In hardly more than an 
instant she was asleep. 

But presently she was awakened by the 
stopping of the piano, followed by the sweet, 
chirping voices and merry laughter of some 
girls. Then she remembered that she was 
not in her own dimity-dressed bed at home, 
but still up and dressed in the city of New 
Bedford, at no knowing what hour of the 
night. 

She thought she would lie comfortably 
and go to sleep again. But first she wanted 
to know who those girls were; and after 
listening a little, and deciding that they were 
some cousins of Una’s, on her mother’s side, 
and so not claiming cousinship with her, she 
settled herself for another delicious nap. 

Then one of the cousins asked in a loud 
undertone, “ Where is she ? ”’ 
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“‘T think she must have run away to bed,” 
Una gladly explained. 

“‘That’s too bad,” a mellow voice com- 
plained. “I wanted to look at her —or 
have her look at me. It makes me feel 
of much importance to have those eyes rest 
upon me with such evident interest. I feel 
as if I myself were the admired of all ad- 
mirers.” 

“ But, Una,” a sharp voice cut in, “I’m 
going to tell you plainly that I think it’s 
cruel for you to let her go on wearing 
that wretched bonnet.” 

“ And the rest of the things,” added the 
mellow voice. “ Why, our cook would n’t 
think she could appear in such a coat — and 
such gloves! And think of hiding that 
form in a baggy brown piece of cloth that 
there’s no name for! It’s a great pity!” 

“You speak as if I were her mother, at 
least,” said Una. “TI can’t alter the customs 
and fashions of Cape Cod. Perhaps I would 
not change them if I could. It is best she 
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should be satisfied with the way things are 
disposed down there.” 

Lois rose and went upstairs unheard. She 
knew well of whom they were speaking, for 
she had already heard similar remarks. 

She did not forget them; and one day, 
coming home from a rehearsal, she lingered 
from shop to shop, coveting the pretty 
things that would have been such fitting 
attachments to her beautiful person, — that 
would have given it its proper advantage. 
Above all, what lovely bonnets! 

She had begun to love with desire every- 
thing fine and fair and pleasing, since she 
could rejoice in being one of these things 
herself. 

She moved slowly away from a milliner’s 
window, her eyes clinging wishfully to one 
of its allurements. She sighed a little as she 
said to herself that she could never hope to 
attain to such things. 

Then she thought of her seventy dollars! 
The bills which she had brought from the 
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been no haste; the money would not draw 
interest until the first of January, so it had 
lain carefully folded away in a purse, then 
in a handkerchief, then in a box at the bot- 
tom of Lois’s little old trunk. 

When she arrived in her own room she 
drew out the key, which she wore on a rib- 
bon round her neck, buttoned into the waist 
of her gown. She unlocked the trunk, dug 
up her treasure, and looked it over once 
more. 

It was all there. None of it had evapo- 
rated since the last time she moistened her 
fingers, and said, almost with the delight of 
a miser, but thinking of her father, “Ten, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty.” 

Could she spare a little—just a very little 
— to get rid of the bonnet? She could 
endure the rest, but she had come to under- 
stand that something set upon the head was 
the very crown of queerness when it was 
queer. 
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Lois got out the poor old bonnet, put 
it on, and stood before the glass. It was 
wretched. How Una’s delicate, refined love- 
liness was increased by the things she wore! 

“‘ How would she look in this, I wonder,” 
said Lois, “and how should I look in hers?” 

The despised thing was thrown aside, and 
stepping into the next room, Lois brought 
out Una’s little bonnet, a pretty patch of 
velvet, with some deep red roses fastened 
upon it. This she set upon her own head. 

It was like taking the extinguisher off a 
candle and lighting it up. Her beauty shone 
brighter under the becoming color. Lois 
felt a new sensation, and understood why 
people liked to look at her. She liked to 
look at herself. 

Laying the little head-piece aside, her 
eager fingers drew out the pins that fastened 
her hair, which was worn braided and wound 
in a hard mass at the back of her head. She 
drew it up high, and made a display of it by 
twisting it into a soft, shining crown. 
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Again she saw that her beauty was height- 
ened, and smiled with a new and strange 
delight. 

“Seventy dollars is so much that there ’ll 
be a good deal left when I’ve bought a 
bonnet,” she said. “ Father does n’t need it 
yet. I shall have a great deal more before 
that time comes.” 

To lay up money against a possible need, 
when there was a present and real one, 
seemed not a very clever way of managing 
things, and yet it hurt her to break that 
cherished hoard. She looked lovingly at the 
bills piled one upon another on her dress- 
ing-table, then suddenly clutched them as 
if robbers were at hand, and sat down to 
think. 

The two bonnets lay there, — Una’s a joy 
to the eye, her own a clumsy monster beside 
it. She turned her back upon them, and 
imagined how her father would look if he 
should know that she had kept every dime for 
him, instead of buying a bonnet for herself. 
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Her heart glowed with the pleasure of 
the fancy, and in that moment, if it had 
been possible, she would have hurried away 
home exulting, not even willing to trust 
her precious savings to a bank. She felt 
the fierce terror of a miser as she buried 
the seventy dollars in her trunk again, 
locked it, and hung the key around her 
neck. 

That evening a strong cord drew her to- 
ward Cape Cod. She received a letter from 
her mother, which told her all the little 
happenings of the day: how many pounds 
of butter she had made; how many eggs 
the hens had laid; that Lois’s slips had 
rooted and were planted in the new pots ; 
that the heliotrope was blooming and filling 
the room with its fragrance; that the cat 
sat on the window sill, as usual, looking 
out into the dark; that grandmother had 
already gone to bed ; that father was sitting 
by the fire, following with his eyes the 
movement of the pen which was talking to 
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Lois. All this was pleasant, but there was 
this besides : — 

“Father isn’t feeling very well, and I 
think he misses thee, though he doesn’t 
say so. I tell him thee’d better come 
home, but he says no, no, thee must n’t 
come until thee’s ready; thy first visit 
must not be spoiled. He sends his dear 
love.” 

“JT must go! I must go!” said Lois, all 
other considerations vanishing before this 
picture of her father. 

But there were the orphans, and her pro- 
mise to help them. She must see, she said, 
whether a promise might ever be taken back 
if it had been a mistake, or if they would ex- 
cuse her and get another Queen of Sheba. 

If she stayed for the fair it would be far 
too long for her father to sit waiting. There 
would be a week more of preparation and 
rehearsal, then the week of the fair, and she 
had already passed a long week in New Bed- 
ford. It was too long, too long! 
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She lay planning escape until after she 
had heard several clocks strike twelve. 

The fate of the great living picture seemed 
very precarious. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GREAT LIVING PICTURE 


Lois always wakened happy; but when 
she started awake the next morning she was 
half conscious that something grave was 
happening. 

The soft touch of her surroundings, the 
gladness of a new day, the gladness of life 
altogether, made a pleasant mixture, which 
she mentally tasted in a dreamy way, per- 
ceiving a drop of something which spoiled 
its flavor. 

Ah! It was that she ought to go home, 
but could not. She clearly saw, by the 
light of day, that it would be impossible 
to break her promise to help the orphans. 
Great effort and expense had been laid 
out upon the ground of that promise. But 
she hoped the days would fly quickly ; 
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and as soon as her obligation was fulfilled 
she would make all speed toward her home 
again. 

This she said in a letter which she wrote 
to her father and mother after breakfast. 

While she was breakfasting, a note came 
from Miss Lilian Langdon asking her to do 
one more favor for the orphans; namely, 
to sit in the “bower of beauty” and sell 
flowers when the great tableau was over. 


This bower was a construction of ever- - 


greens, within which would be displayed 
a harvest of flowers to be sold at large 
prices, which people were to be allured into 
buying by the privilege by getting them 
at the hands of the prettiest girls in town. 
These girls had objected to being outshone 
by Lois, and had offered their objection in 
the form of a protest against putting Lois’s 
Cape Cod costume into a bower of beauty. 
It would “ spoil the effect,” they said. 
There had been some discussion between 
those lesser but more ambitious beauties and 
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the managers of the fair, but the managers 
were shrewd ; they believed that Lois, even 
in the Quaker garb of Cape Cod, would at- 
tract patronage to the bower. So she was 
asked to loan her good looks a second 
time. 

The week of preparation did not, after 
all, go slowly, for Lois was under constant 
excitement of agreeable happenings, and at 
last that day of the month of December, 
in anticipation of which her pulses had 
quickened, actually arrived. On the even- 
ing of the opening of the fair she went to 
the hall with Una and James Copeland in 
the state of mind of one who 1s about to 
make an epoch in history. 

James Copeland had long ago appointed 
himself the dragon on guard. ‘ He was an 
agreeable dragon, though he had a fashion 
of holding his head high, which gave him a 
too superior aspect. This, however, was be- 
cause he was obliged to wear eyeglasses, and 
his head naturally took the position to keep 
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these well balanced, and to give him a good, 
square outlook. 

He always looked down at Lois with a cer- 
tain pleased scrutiny in his dark-lashed gray 
eyes, which she felt to be only a way he had 
of evincing a kindly, attentive regard. He 
seemed to make no effort to please, and yet 
he did please her very well. | 

The lights were streaming out through 
the tall windows of the City Hall, illumi- 
nating all the open square about it. The 
plain granite edifice was so Grecian that 
it might almost have been in Athens, and 
the people straggling up its three-sided 
flight of steps might almost have been the 
good Athenians mounting to the shrine of 
Diana. But the music of a band playing 
the air of the old song called “Charity ” 
had a most unclassic though not an un- 
pleasant sound. 

In the hall the visitors would have found, 
ordinarily, a bare white interior, with two 
rows of fluted columns, and in the centre 
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of the wall at the back of the rostrum a 
large painting in oils of General Washing- 
ton and a showy charger. They would have 
found the floor of the hall covered with 
rows of empty settees. 

Lois had already seen the settees disap- 
pear, and the Father of his Country vanish 
behind the walls of Jerusalem and the brass 
gates of King Solomon. 

But imagine her entering upon the pres- 
ent completed scene! The white walls were 
gay with red, white, and blue bunting. Over- 
head were innumerable festoons of ever- 
greens and bright pennants. The white 
columns were wound with garlands, or sup- 
ported tall trees in which caged birds sang, 
under wild excitement, as if to burst their 
little bubbling throats. On either side were 
long, white-draped tables upon which, and 
upon extended lines above them, were 
spread out and swung out a multitudinous 
collection of works which represented every 
fine art, every example of combined use and 
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beauty which the clever, cultivated ladies of 
New Bedford could devise or conceive or 
achieve. 

In the centre of the hall was the bower 
of beauty, made in the fashion of the tem- 
ples of Fame which we see in old pictures. 
Under its canopy all the beauties, except 
Lois, had already arranged themselves in a 
captivating circle; and thither had begun 
to gravitate, as if to a general muster or 
review, the callow chivalry of New Bed- 
ford. 

All this, and more, brilliantly ighted up 
by innumerable gas jets and overflooded by 
the melody of “Charity,” made Lois step 
backward and stand still when she had en- 
tered upon a full view of it. 

She had never beheld so dazzling a spec- 
tacle before. The bewildering vista, the 
music, the knowledge of her own impor- 
tance in those great matters stimulated her 
unaccustomed senses until her head swam, 
and she held fast to Una’s arm. 
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But the mystic charm over all who entered 
the hall was in the space on the rostrum 
which had been inclosed in a mammoth 
frame, and covered by a dropped curtain. 
Every eye was drawn in that direction, to 
read the words inscribed upon the cur- 
tain, “ The Queen of Sheba meeting King 
Solomon.” 

It was to be the only tableau, and was to 
be offered each evening during the fair. All 
time, all expense, all effort had been given 
to this one, to the exclusion of other and 
smaller plans for supplementary pictures at 
first proposed. 

Although it was early, many people had 
arrived. Lois was only permitted to have 
one short, general look, and then was hur- 
ried away to make ready for the fulfillment 
of the great expectation. 

Cousin James kept her for a moment 
before she disappeared within the stage 
door. 

“Don’t be frightened by the crowd and 
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the noise when the curtain goes up,” he 
said. “ Look at King Solomon !” 

Then there was a lively watching on one 
side of the curtain, and a serious getting 
ready on the other. The gay jesting of 
the rehearsals was no more ; for every one, 
from the Queen of Sheba and King Solo- 
mon down to the little Ethiopian who car- 
ried the ostrich feathers with which the 
queen was supposititiously fanned, realized 
with befitting awe who he was, or who she 
was, and that now the hour had come! 

“Put my crown a little more to the 
right,” said King Solomon solemnly, too 
much weighed down by the heavy richness 
of his robes to be able to lift a hand him- 
self. 

As to the queen’s women, they were very 
fussy about their tiring; but the queen her- 
self stood or sat in noble silence, as a queen 
should, during all her splendid toilet. It was 
too great a matter to be in a flutter about, 
and Lois was one of those rare persons who, 
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when inwardly excited, are outwardly very 
quiet. 

Two things only were expected of her. 
She was to look surprised and delighted, and 
she was to be sure not to start when she 
heard a sound as if everything were cracking 
and tumbling away. 

To look surprised and delighted had been 
the one difficulty. Simple, unaffected Lois, 
after some rehearsals, found it impossible 
to be surprised by the sight of the same 
getting-up of Solomon and his belongings, 
however wonderful they may have seemed at 
a first view; and a look of delight can be 
summoned only by a very disingenuous person 
on an occasion of dread and alarm, such as 
this first public appearance certainly was. 

Great were the fears lest Lois should fail 
in the proper expression. 

At last all was finished and ready. How 
the hearts behind the curtain throbbed ! 

The band played. A bell rang. The gas- 
lights in the hall went down. The footlights 
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went up. One more forward pressure of the 
crowd, and then it seemed not to breathe as 
the curtain slowly rose. 

It seemed not to breathe for a moment 
after; and then a sound like a great sigh 
swept over it, that grew into a deep mur- 
mur. The murmur swelled into a tumult 
of sound, which drowned the “ Hail to the 
Queen” of the band. Young men provided 
with costly bouquets forgot what they had 
intended to do with them, and joined in the 
thundering applause with damaging results 
to the flowers. 

The king to whom silver was as stones, 
who spake three thousand proverbs, and 
sang a thousand and five songs, occupied 
the left foreground, and presented but a pro- 
file to the middle of the house. But his 
glory was supposed to appear in what was 
seen of his sumptuous robe, in a glimpse of 
his train of princes, his harpers and his psal- 
terers, his pillars of ivory and almug-trees, 


his stuffs of Tyre, and his gold of Ophir. 
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No matter what all this was made of. It 
was there, and it was sufficiently glorious. 
But that unto which the illustrious Solomon 
made fitting acknowledgment outshone it all. 
The eyes of all were directed toward the 
Queen of Sheba. 

The costume of this gorgeous queen is 
said to have been a perfect copy of the ori- 
ginal picture. It shows a delightfully easy 
garment of airy texture, girdled with a loose, 
low-falling girdle. The border of this robe 
is stiffened with pearls. Over it falls the 
long parted veil, fastened on the head with 
gems. Her arms are loaded with jeweled 
bands, and in her ears are pendants of pearl. 
These must have been hung upon Lois’s 
ears, which never had been pierced, you may 
be sure. 

A newspaper report has been kept to this 
day, which seems to have been written un- 
der glowing inspiration. 

According to this authority, “No head 
but Miss Mallet’s could have borne the bril- 
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liant crowning of those many-colored gems 
without seeming to be utterly quenched.” 

Though Lois was not at all upset by the 
noisy applause, being prepared by warn- 
ings for sounds much more awful, her sur- 
prise could not easily have been surpassed ; 
for looking at King Solomon, as she had 
been directed, she saw above his magniii- 
cent beard, and below his superb wig and 
crown, what seemed to her the kind and 
reassuring eyes of James Copeland, without 
their glasses ! 

She was naturally astonished, and more- 
over pleased, and it all passed for the de- 
lighted amaze of the Queen of Sheba. Her 
involuntary leaning towards this friendly 
element gave her the appearance of pressing 
forward with the eagerness which was in the 
painted picture. 

She was entirely natural, and entirely 
suited to the scene. While some wondered 
at the “ remarkable acting ” of the Cape Cod 
Quaker girl, to the majority, for the moment, 
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there was no Cape Cod girl. It was the 
Queen of the South, who was the sun and 
centre of that living picture. 

Beyond her immediate cortége, the paint- 
ing of the scene showed, in perspective, her 
“very great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold, and precious 
stones.” 

It is impossible to indicate all the acces- 
sories of this really wonderful picture. And 
what need? It was chiefly the gentle, beau- 
tiful queen that the spectators saw. They 
perceived her surroundings, but steadfastly 
gazing upon her, many a one felt the sensa- 
tion of looking upon something never to be 
forgotten. 

By and by she wavered like a tall lily that 
feels the coming breeze, and the curtain 
dropped. Then there was clamoring for 
another look. Again this was accorded, and 
the beauties of the bower saw all those 
eagerly bought flowers, which they had sold 
with flattered pleasure, and many more, 
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showered in a heap at the feet of the Cape 
Cod Quakeress. 

Three times the curtain rose; three times 
the multitude made ovation to Lois. To tell 
the truth, it was not all to her beauty, but 
to that which crowned it, her simple sweet- 
ness and innocence. 

Then Lois returned to the russet merino 
of Aunt Keziah Wyeth. Aunt Keziah, dy- 
ing, had left her best and second best gowns 
to Lois because, she said, they were of about 
the same size, she and Lois; but decidedly 
they were not of the same shape, though 
Lois wore the gowns with but little altera- 
tion. 

Now she felt the full force of her lately 
growing rebellion against the old gown. She 
felt its homeliness, its ugliness; she re- 
cognized her unfitness to this momentous 
occasion. 

James Copeland, when he met het out- 
side the dressing-room, adjusted his glasses 
with precision to study her expression. It 
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brightened in an instant when her eyes fell 
upon him. 

“IT was so astonished!” she said, with a 
studious look, as if now she needed to make 
sure that he was himself. 

“T knew nothing could amaze thee more 
than to see that the wisest of men was thy 
own third cousin,” said James. 

“ Did I look surprised ? ” 

“ And delighted.” 

“Oh! But how strange thee didn’t tell 
me beforehand !”’ 

“‘ How then could we have hoped to get 
a look of wonder out of that honest face? ”’ 

“Was that what it was for? How came 
thee to think of it?” 

“T didn’t think of it. It was providential. 
I was sitting in a very dismal corner waiting 
for thee, at the last rehearsal, and news came 
that the original Solomon had abdicated on 
account of some feud among his teeth. He 
could n’t come. His face was swollen. They 
put me in his place, because I was big 
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enough to hold up the trappings. At the 
rehearsal thee did not know me under my 
wig and crown and beard and robe.” 

“Tf thee ’d had on thy glasses I should 
have known thee,”’ said Lois. 

“ Ah, but I’m delighted to remember that 
thee did know me when I was invisible. 
That settles it! We are to be recognized 
apart from our bodies!” 

It is uncertain how long this little side 
scene would have gone on if the matron 
of the Orphans’ Home had not lifted the 
curtain that separated the passageway in 
which they stood from the crowd in the 
hall. She came to tell Lois that all the 
orphans that were old enough to come were 
there in force to see the fair, and especially 
the living picture, and that they wanted to 
bid the Queen of Sheba good-night, before 
they went home. 

Lois expressed not only willingness, but 
much pleasure in granting this wish, and so 
a procession of very clean little fatherless 
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and motherless children, looking not half so 
sad as she had expected, were allowed to 
have a private look at the queen, who gave 
them each a kiss and a kindly word with 
their good-night. 

James Copeland, with his hands behind 
him, stood gazing upon this performance 
with a droll mixture of amusement and 
intolerance. 

“‘ Now,” said Lois, when it was over, “I 
suppose I must go to that bower.” 

“Upon my word! What next?” 

“TJ don’t quite like to go, because — be- 
cause — this gown ”’ — stammered Lois. 

“Thee shall not go, then,” said James 
Copeland decisively. 

“TI must. I’ve promised,” Lois protested, 
also decisively. 

“ Let the dragon take care of that matter. 
Come! Shall we look about a little and see 
what is here?” 

James Copeland spoke as if some very 
small matter were disposed of, and ventured 
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with Lois into the crowd. He tried to 
keep beside her, to keep his near-sighted 
eyes upon her; but it was impossible to 
choose a course and walk in it, the crowd 
about them was so great and so invincible. 

They were carried hither and thither. The 
would-be dragon was really a helpless crea- 
ture, all adrift. He heard a voice call, 
‘Cousin James!” He looked wildly about, 
—wildly for a calm, superior fellow like 
himself, — and saw the waving of a couple 
of hands. 

He heard, as through a far-away speaking- 
trumpet, the cry, “ Excuse us, Mr. Cope- 
land!” and he saw Lois’s head sink away in 
the distance. 

He knew full well — too well — that she 
had fallen prey to the executive Misses 
Langdon, yet he little dreamed how much he 
had lost. He could not know that he should 
see no more that same happy Lois of Cape 


Cod. 


CHAPTER V 
THE FIRST STEP — WHICH COSTS 


JAMES CoPELAND allowed himself to drift 
with the tide that was making up all around 
the bower of beauty. He had the advantage 
of being a tall man, and presently he could 
see Lois’s head, which was also above the 
general level. He braced himself against 
one of the pillars and watched her. 

The bower was a series of green arches, 
with a girl in each arch. James could see 
that the arch in which Lois stood had already 
become the centre of the flower traffic. 
There was much elbowing and pushing of 
the seekers after her nosegays, and Lois, 
looking grave and absorbed by the duty, de- 
livered them as promptly as possible into the 
constantly outstretched hands. 

Now and then new supplies were passed 
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along to her from those parts of the bower 
where trade was dull. 

James Copeland saw the young face glow 
with a color which became deeper and deeper 
under the excitement. ‘ Will she stand the 
test ?”’ he asked himself, with the feeling of 
one who looks upon a swimmer striking out 
against a strong current. i 

He believed that she would come out of 
the experience unharmed. If such a thing 
were ever possible, Lois seemed to him the 
one to prove it. What other girl so de- 
void of vanity as to stand in such a position 
unconsciously in an ugly costume ? 

But he was mistaken as to her uncon- 
sciousness.- Lois felt keenly the contrast of 
her own dress with that of her associates in 
the bower, felt painfully their evident per 
ception of it. The more she was admired 
the more she wished to be admirable, and 
the less she was able to suffer critical and 
disparaging glances. 


She was glad to be beautiful, and craved 
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the beautiful. She pressed her hand to her 
throat to keep down something: that stifled 
her, or drew it across her brow to brush ° 
away a confusion of sensations blended of 
sound and motion and mental distraction. 

To lift her eyes was to see swimming be- 
fore her the gazing throng. It was a kind, 
respectful throng, however, and its gaze, 
now that she was used to being gazed 
at, was not intolerable — except for the 
gown. 

It seemed to Lois that it gazed especially 
at that. She felt an almost frantic wish to 
escape from it; to throw off the poor husk, 
and take on something glorious that was 
her very own, independent of the Queen of 
Sheba. 

This wish gave a strange, restless intensity 
to her face, which would have made Joseph 
and Anna Mallet wonder. 

At last the flowers were all gone, and 
Lois was beset by more direct forms of per- 
sonal flattery. James Copeland made his 
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way quickly to her. As she looked up at 
him, he seemed to see the strained, dazzled 
eyes of a hashish-eater. 

“Now shall we go home ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, let us go home,” Lois answered 
urgently. 

‘She doesn’t care for the dangerous 
draught,” he said, encouraging his hopes. | 

But something he had liked to see was 
missing from the brilliant face. Her old 
peaceful gladness was gone, and on the 
homeward way, as the carriage, loaded with 
her votive flowers, passed the street lamps, 
he could see that she was absorbed and very 
grave. It would have seemed more natural 
for a young girl to chatter about these new 
experiences. 

“It is written,” he said, “that when the 
Queen of Sheba came to Solomon, she com- 
muned with him of all that was in her 
heart.” 

“Tn my heart there is just one only thing,” 
said Lois softly. 
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“Is it permitted to ask what that is? ” 

“It is father,” Lois answered, with a 
tremble in her voice. “ But,” she added, as 
if reaching a conclusion, “I shall have my 
whole life to give to him after this is all 
over.” 

James was puzzled by what seemed, for 
that particular time, a rather foreign con- 
sideration. 

“Tf anything troubles thee, tell me about 
it, my little cousin,” he said. “Or if thou 
cannot tell me, speak to my mother or 
sister.”’ 

“I don’t need to speak to anybody,” said 
Lois. “ There is something I must do, so I 
need n’t talk about it.” 

This touch of self-reliance was admirable. 
Her little innocent reservations were sacred. 
That last sentence of hers, however, gave 
James so much concern that they rumbled 
along the rest of the way in silence. Lois 
was thinking feverishly of what she was 
going to do. 
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She went directly upstairs upon arriving, 
and stole softly to Una’s door. Una heard 
her as she lingered there a moment, listen- 
ing. 

“ No, I’m not asleep,” she said. “ Come 

in and let me look at the triumphant queen.” 
Lois swept in, breathing quickly. 

“T can’t look like this again! I must 
have something different !”’ 

“ Have what different ?” 

“Why, a new gown. How can I get it? 
Where can I get it right away ?” 

“‘ Well, let me see,” said Una, in the easy 
manner of one whose new gowns came to 
her without any toiling or spinning on her 
own part. “We could telegraph thy mea- 
sure to Boston to-morrow morning, and have 
something sent down by noon.” 

“Tell them to send something nice and 
pretty,” said Lois. 

“ How much does thee want to pay?” Una 
asked, yawning a little, and nestling into a 
new and very comfortable position. 
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“ How much must I pay, Una?” 

“Oh, thee can get those things very 
cheap ready made, and very good, too. 
They really cost less than it does to buy 
the goods and have them made up.” 

Lois looked comforted. The material for 
her last new gown had cost four dollars, and 
Hannah Crisp had made it for three. She 
estimated that a ready-made one, then, would 
not take much from her hoarded treasure. 

“Thee can get something light and simple, 
and it will do for next summer,” added Una. 
“Thee sees people don’t wear such heavy, 
dark things in the evening.” 

“And I can tie tags enough to pay for 
it!” said Lois more cheerfully. 

You cannot guess, if you do not know, 
at the almost hopeless slowness of paying 
for things by “tying tags;” that is, tying 
strings through the little tickets with which 
merchants mark their goods, and making 
these up into snugly bound, marketable 
bunches of one hundred tickets, for which 
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you would earn one cent. It would make 
you dizzy if you could see how many women 
and girls are rocking and tying tags all the 
way from Middleborough to Provincetown, 
— tying riches of time into the tedious work 
of a long summer day, for which, if they are 
dexterous and industrious, they can earn 
about forty cents. | 

By using every spare moment, Lois cal- 
culated that she would be able to pay for the 
new gown before spring, and when she had 
turned her pillow over many times to find a 
cool place for her cheek, she slept. 

Before she was dressed the next morning, 
there came a basket of rosebuds for Miss 
Lois Mallet from some person of whom she 
could not remember ever to have heard, and 
many times during the day flowers arrived 
from mysterious sources, all the more vague 
and conducing to visions because of the cards 
buried in them, bearing declarations that 
they were “ From an admirer,” or “From a 
sincere admirer.’ 
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Openly and secretly these admirers swarmed 
about her, and the impression they made was 
of a confused, bewildering muster of imper- 
sonal beings generously pouring out to her 
the kindness of a delightful world. 

In order to individualize some one, it was 
needed that he should not be an admirer. It 
was very strange, yet she already expected 
it, and rejoiced in it. 

It was while the Copeland family and their 
guest were at dinner that day that the box 
came from Boston. Una directed that it 
be taken upstairs to Lois’s room. It was 
hard for Lois to keep her patience until she 
was free to go and open the box, her deep 
Pandora’s box. 

Ah, what a sight it unfolded! A soft 
camel’s-hair, with silk trimmings of a hght 
golden brown, or glorified drab, like subdued 
sunshine. Brown and drab are both Quaker 
colors, and this was a very simple and truly 
beautiful thing, as Cousin Susan and Una 


both declared. 
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reasonable ! ” 

“How much?” Lois asked breathlessly, 
with pathetic anxiety in her eyes. 

“ Guess.” 

Lois considered the silk trimmings and the 
knife pleatings, with which she had never 
had experience, and thought they must be 
costly, in spite of the ready-made advantage. 

‘Twelve dollars?” she ventured faintly. 

“Oh, my dear!” laughed Una. “ Why, 
what can thee be thinking of?” 

“ Do tell me quick! ” 

“ Forty,’ Una cheerfully announced. 

Lois turned aside, pale and benumbed. 
Her fingers tremulously reached and clung 
to the little old trunk beside her. © 


“Thee need n’t take it if thee doesn’t 
care to.”’ 


“Qh, I can’t—I can’t possibly,” Lois 
protested. “I oughtn’t to have sent for 
it.” 


“] wish I were n’t so small,” said Una; 
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“then thee could have one of my dresses. 
I should like to see thee in something really 
becoming, besides the Queen of Sheba’s 
clothes. Try it on, do!” 

“ Will it be right, if I’m not going to - 
buy it?” 

“ Why, certainly, and maybe thee will 
buy it. Father would be delighted to let 
thee have as much money as thee wanted.” 

“No, thank thee!”’ said Lois. “ My fa- 
ther would n’t be willing I should have any 
clothes we could n’t pay for ourselves right 
away. And besides, I’ve money enough of 
my own, only I want it —I want it very 
much for something else.” 

But Lois allowed herself to be enfolded 
in the coveted luxury. How kindly its soft 
texture took the fine outlines of her form! 
Its fit seemed to Lois to be marvelous, though 
Una made the hypercritical remarks that 
it needed to be taken in here and let out 
a little there, and that she should like it 
better about an inch longer. 
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Its tint brought out Lois’s own coloring 
with soft distinctness. Never before had 
she dreamed that she could be like that. 
The Queen of Sheba was not half so much 
to her taste. She was exactly what she 
longed to be. 


{7 


“‘Tt was made for thee! ”’ cried Una. 

‘No, I’m afraid it wasn’t,’ said Lois 
faintly and sadly, as she laid this passport 
to perfection aside, and again returned to 
Aunt Keziah’s merino. 

This it was possible to do; but all the 
afternoon the thing that seemed made for 
her lay pleading to be accepted, asking to 
have its own, until it seemed already to 
belong to her. 

When the evening came, and she was 
about to place herself again in the bower of 
beauty, it needed superhuman resolve to 
keep to the russet merino; and Lois was 
human. She was not quite herself now. She 
had drunk deeply of a dangerous draught. 


Una was playing some music of Chopin, 
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in the twilight, and Lois sat listening. 
She felt the influence of the restless spirit 
that breathes in his strains and stirs other 
souls to longing like his own. She was 
again possessed by that impulse which had 
made her say, “I wish —I wish ” — and 
find it impossible to put her wish into 
words. She resolved to put it into things. 

Crossing over to Una’s side, and stooping 
to her ear, she whispered, “I’m going to 
buy it, Una!” 

“JT really think thee’s made a wise de 
cision,” said Una, with the finishing wail of 
the Chopin Prelude. 

Cousin Stephen Copeland started and let 
his newspaper drop to the floor when Lois 
came downstairs in her sunny attire that 
evening, ready to go to the fair. 

“ And what are we queen of now?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Queen of spendthrifts, I’m afraid,” Lois 
answered, with not her happiest smile. 

“‘T want thee to know,” said Cousin Susan 
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to her husband, “that she paid for the 
gown with money she earned herself, pick- 
ing cranberries. I think it does her great 
credit.” 

“Thee don’t tell me! ”’ said Stephen Cope- 
land, with increased appreciation. ‘“ Thee’s 
a smart girl, Lois.” 

But James Copeland turned to look, and 
was silent. 

Lois’s star shone higher and higher. Such 
a throng came to see her on the last evening 
of the fair that the hall could not contain it. 
The farmers in the region round about read 
the New Bedford newspapers and declared 
that “if it cost a dollar, they must go and 
see that Queen of Sheby.” And most of 
them took from one to half a dozen partakers 
of their curiosity along with them. 

From the gray-haired and distinguished 
citizen to the small boy disappointed with 
his venture in the “ grab-bag;” from the 
old ladies who sat on settees and calmly 
overlooked the proceedings to the ubiqui- 
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tous schoolgirl who kept the run of every- 
thing, not one who came was satisfied to go 
without a good look at the queen beauty of 
the bower. 

Lois was the fortune of the fair. Both 
were an “ immense success.” 

James Copeland alone thought of failure. 
As he saw Lois more and more intoxicated 
by the harmful draught, he had it in his 
heart to wish that she had been spared her 
dangerous gift. There was no _ security 
against the one piteous issue, he said. The 
result would be always the same when beauty 
was put to the test. 

He felt inclined to say something to a 
young girl whom he overheard complain- 
ing, “It ain’t fair for some folks to be so 
handsome, and other folks so homely!” 
He could almost have borne to see Lois 
homely, so that her more precious oifts of 
peace of mind, of simplicity, of unconscious 
happiness might have been safe. 

When they left to go homeward, the 
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snow was falling heavily on the frozen 
ground, which it had already covered. It 
whirled in a cold wreath around Lois before 
it fell glittermg under the gas lamp. It 
had come to bring things to a climax. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SPARKLING CUP 


THE thought of her father had seldom 
been absent from Lois’s mind in all the long 
excitement of the fair. On Saturday morn- 
ing she willingly renounced all other plea- 
sures, and said again that henceforth she 
would live for him, for the pleasure of 
pleasing him. She began very early to put 
her things into the little trunk. 

A pang as of bereavement smote her when 
she came upon the shrunken chamois-skin 
purse. 

The sunny robe, waiting to be folded, 
was not so beautiful to her as it had seemed. 
It had not given an entirely true response 
to her wish. She wished still. She reached 
out even more since she had attained to this 
poor ideal. She did not yet know that “in 
everything something will be wanting.” 
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But nothing is irreparable to youth, and 
the radiance of a perfect winter morning was 
an antidote to regret. 

She felt her heart regain its place when 
she looked out upon the heaped-up, dazzling 
snow, the intensified blueness of the sky, and 
the transparent sunshine. To all this was 
added the constant suggestion of gayety 
which attends the appearance of plentiful 
snow in places where it comes not to stay 
long. People make the most of it while it 
does stay. 

There was a perpetual jingle of merry 
bells; a new heartiness of vivified beings 
greeting each other “ good-morning”’ in a 
congratulatory tone, with the addition of 
a jocund word about the snow; the shout 
of children taking possession of a splendid 
kingdom of their own. The very snow- 
shovelers and milkmen were merry. 

Presently there was a dash of bells and 
horses up to the door of the Copeland 
house. 
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Gertrude and Lilian Langdon, more fresh, 
more rosy, more executive than ever, had 
come for something else; come both to ask 
and to bestow this time. 

“My dear,” Gertrude began, sailing 
smoothly to meet Lois with both hands cor- 
dially outstretched, “ how can we ever thank 
you for what you ’ve done for us? It seems 
absurd to try!” 

“Thee ’s no need to thank me,” Lois re- 
sponded. “I haven’t done anything but 
have a beautiful time.” 

“Tt ’s very kind of you to say that,” said 
Lily, “ and we ’d like you to have one beau- 
tiful time without so much trouble to your- 
self, if we can manage it.” 

“ And we’ve come to tell you what we ’ve 
planned,” Gertrude went on. “We want to 
dedicate this uncommonly fine snow to you. 
We must offer it at once, and before a fog 
comes to take the goodness all out of it. 
As to-morrow will be Sunday, and there ’s 
no knowing what may happen by Monday, 
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we re getting up an impromptu sleighing 
party, to go down to the farm. That’s an 
old place of father’s, about twelve miles from 
here, that we go to insummer. We'll drive 
down this afternoon and have supper, and 
a jolly evening, and come back by moon- 
light.” 

“Why, I’m going home this afternoon,” 
Lois said regretfully. 

“ Oh, but you must go to this little party 
of ours,” Lily insisted. © “ Your fate is fixed. 
You must not rebel against it. We’ve sent 
a cook and everything down, and all is ready 
for us. It won’t really matter whether you 
go to-day or Monday, will it?” 

“T’ve been away so long!’ Lois mur- 
mured faintly, “and my father isn’t well, 
and misses me.” 

‘¢T don’t wonder, 1’m sure. I’m sorry 
he isn’t well. Nothing serious, 1 hope ?” 
‘‘ He is never well,” said Lois tenderly. 

“ But you'll have all the rest of the winter 
to sit down beside him,” Lily argued. ‘‘ Can’t 
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you write him a little note, that will go on 
the train you were to take, and that will 
reach him this evening, telling him how it 
is, — what a disappointment it would be to 
fifty people to have you go to-day, and that 
you will surely come Monday ?” 

There was a long silence, in which Lois 
felt a strong cord drawing — drawing with 
gentle persuasion rather than insistence. 

But she thirsted for one more taste of ex- 
hilarating pleasure, mixed with adulation ; 
for the delight of seeming to be of con- 
sequence to many people. She wanted some 
definite satisfaction for her new cravings. 

To put aside the sparkling cup and re- 
turn at once, perhaps forever, to the quiet 
Cape Cod life, would be a hard matter. 
Two days would make so little difference ! 

These impressions passed rapidly through 
Lois’s mind in the time that she was looking 
out at a glittering slide of snow, which 
dropped from the eaves and sifted with a 
hissing sound against the window panes. 
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When she looked back, those bright crea- 
tures, who always brought things to pass, 
were ready for the only answer to be ex- 
pected. It was low and slow, but it was, — 

“ Well, thank you, I will write.” 

“And will you give our invitation to 
Una?” Gertrude asked, rismg. “It’s a 
most informal affair altogether, you see. 
We shall send for you both at half past 
three.” 

Cousin James was not invited. He was 
too old. 

Lois wrote a letter which explained what 
pains some friends had taken on her account, 
and how disappointed they would be if she 
refused their kindness. It was a loving 
daughter’s letter, and it went on its way to 
a loving father’s heart. 

“Only two days more, only two short 
days,” Lois said again and again, and turned 
her mind to the consideration of what was 
to be done to put her person into the most 
befitting guise. 
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How many times has it not been said 
that itis the first step which costs! What 
seemed strange to have happened, happened 
again almost easily and naturally. The poor 
httle flattened purse had now barely enough 
left in it to carry Lois home; for the ugly 
bonnet was out of the question, and so were 
the ugly gloves. 

But kid gloves, however well they may 
look, are cold things; and so a muff, a 
simple, inexpensive little muff, and then, 
of course, a collar to go with it, were indis- 
pensable. 

Still her heart could not but rebound 
that afternoon, as she swept along with the 
smooth swiftness of a swallow over the bril- 
hant course, beautiful with borders of blue 
shadow under the low oaks and pines, with 
the glossy green of the laurel, and the feath- 
ery lading of the huckleberry and beach- 
plum bushes. 

This made her think of home, but in a 
distracted way, for the very horses were in 
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high spirits, and even to Lois the universal 
gayety was contagious. 

She had never before, in all her quiet life, 
said so many merry things. She was a sur- 
prise to herself, and would have been a 
greater surprise to Joseph and Anna Mallet. 

The snow was still pink with the flush of 
the afterglow of sunset when they arrived 
at the farm. 

Gertrude and Lilian, with an elderly friend 
or two, were on the veranda to offer their 
welcome; and a bright, warm welcome the 
old house itself gave to the forty-eight 
cuests, all tingling from the frosty evening 
air ! 

The fireplaces smiled broad, homely 
smiles, which were repeated in the old-fash- 
ioned brasses, which shone like gold. With 
help from more modern heating arrange- 
ments, the whole house had a summer 
warmth, and the conservatory had been 
stripped to make it sweet with flowers. 


What a place for a merrymaking! What 
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a jolly supper for a hungry, foraging band 
to fall upon! What sounds of joy rang 
through the bright vistas of rooms! How 
the old piano, tuned up to the occasion, 
rippled with laughter and rang with such 
roundelays as give expression to the happi- 
ness of grown-up boys and girls! 

They doffed their airs of manhood and 
womanhood, and played “ Knights Errant,” 
like children, all over the house. The knights 
wished particularly to discover and release 
Lois. 

On every hand she was made aware that 
she was the crown of this occasion, too. 
Her confusing intoxication of delight at the 
fair was nothing to the effect of this more 
subtle and unmixed draught. She no longer 
generalized her admirers. They were dis- 
tinctly individual. 

Presently some one discovered that it was 
late, and one of the girls said, “ Let’s sing 
some good old sober songs to quiet us down 
before we go home.” 
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Lilian Langdon dragged an old music- 
book from the bottom of a lyre-shaped rack. 
“They are some of my mother’s old songs,” 
she said. 

Nothing could have been more amusing to 
these very modern young folks. They tried 
one, and laughed; then, with a strong sense 
of the disadvantages of people of the past, 
they sang another and another sentimental 
lay, —songs that had had their day and died 
of neglect, like some who had sung them. 

At last Lily Langdon exclaimed, “ Oh, 
here ’s a song that my mother used to sing 
me to sleep with. Do let’s have it! That 
will quiet me down! ” 

There are few who do not feel a touch of 
tenderness at the sound of the words “father ”’ 
and “ mother,” and the young voices took 
a tone of sweet earnestness as they sang : — 


‘¢ Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with gray ; 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold ; 


Thy father is passing away.” 
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The tears sprarig to Lois’s eyes; and for 
the moment she was so unconscious of her 
surroundings that she let them drop, with- 
out attempt to conceal them. Some day 
—some day that would be true of her 
father ! 

But when they were about to start on their 
return drive to town, and one and another 
and still another came about her with pro- 
posals to continue these festivities in her 
honor — how can I tell it? —she did not 
utterly refuse. She even thought with de- 
light of the possibility of another week of 
bewildering: pleasure. 

That Lois was in danger of becoming a 
sort of inebriate, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to these new seductions, was the un- 
pleasant thought that flashed upon James 
Copeland when she came in from the sleigh- 
ride in her new furbelows, and with the 
merry, half-reckless, half-spellbound look that 
a long evening of mirth and adulation had 
left upon her face. 
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entirely unaccustomed, elated manner, and 
then flitted away with scarcely a vestige of 
her serenity left. 

James Copeland could hardly have ex- 
pected her to come home weary and dismal. 
He himself did not know what he expected. 
His head drooped as Lois’s footsteps died 
away, and he moaned within himself, — 

‘‘ She can never again be as she was!” 


CHAPTER VII 


CALLED HOME 


THE next day was Sunday. When James 
Copeland glanced across the barrier line 
which divides the men’s side of the Friends’ 
meeting from the women’s, and saw Lois’s 
face, it seemed to him that his dread of the 
night before had been but an uneasy dream. 
There again was the sweet unconsciousness, 
the meek, self-forgetting look. 

But James Copeland was, apparently, de- 
termined to be pained about something. 
Presently an elderly Friend rose, laid aside 
her bonnet, and knelt in prayer. She had 
a beautiful face. It was a tradition that she 
had been always much admired. 

But the phrases of her prayer were of 
“resionation,” “the sore chastening of sor- 
row,” thanksgiving for having been “ saved 
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from those pleasures which harden the 
heart.” These expressions and allusions 
afforded James a new opportunity to be 
troubled. 

It was all that, then, —sore chastening 
and the cutting off of life’s joys, — that had 
brought her to pray, at last, that “ God in 
his goodness would give something better 
than happiness to his children, —the will- 
ingness to do without happiness.” 

James looked across again at the down- 
cast face, and no longer dared to wish any- 
thing for Lois. The dearest qualities of the 
soul are dearly bought. 

James went to “the meeting ” on Sunday 
mornings, and to the Unitarian vesper service 
in the evening, and so divided himself evenly 
between the world, which he liked, and the 
Quakers, with whom he had been born. 

That evening Lois was restless again, for 
Una was playing her always plaintive, wist- 
ful music, and James said, “ Would thou 


like to go to vespers, Lois?” 
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Yes, something like that was what Lois 
wanted, — to go somewhere, to be having 
more experience. 

Sweet peace filled all the space to the 
groined roof, as Lois took her place in the 
church, and when the varied ceremonies had 
reached the impressive silent prayer, Lois 
waited with closed eyes, wondering what 
sound would break the silence in this strange, 
agreeable meeting. 

It came. A voice as of an angel lifted 
in heart-full melody the cry, “I will arise, 
I will arise, and go unto my father!” 

Lois, listening, was transfixed, as one who 
gazes at a vision. Her vision was of the 
slight form of her father, his fine, spiritual 
face full of tenderness, as he had stood be- 
fore her in Quarterly Meeting, and preached 
with gentle pleading from those words. 

She remembered the tremor of his voice 
as he represented the sorrow of a father 
whose child was wandering from him, his 
long waiting and hoping, and the smothered 
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sound as of rising tears suppressed, with 
which he had called upon his listeners to 
imagine the joy of that child’s return ! 

Was he supposing himself in such impos- 
sible sorrow and strange joy? With whata 
shock of dismay Lois recognized herself as 
a prodigal, with a father watching, waiting, 
perhaps also in sorrow! 

Once more the rare tears came, and the 
first real agony of remorse. 

_ At that moment it seemed impossible to 
wait for the night to pass. She longed to 
do something difficult, immediately, for her 
father. It may be remembered that she had 
felt herself able to endure persecution and 
death for his sake. She fancied it easy. 
Now, in spite of her pangs of remorse, she 
felt self-immolation to be hard. 

The contest between her two hearty long- 
ings was not easily settled. 

An especially agreeable young man of the 
sleighing party sent early on Monday morn- 
ing to beg Lois to put off her departure 
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until the afternoon, so that he might have 
the pleasure of driving her out himself. 

Lois hesitated. On either side a little 
encouragement was all that was needed in 
order to win. 

“Why does thee grudge a few hours 
more?” asked Una hospitably. “ Will it 
make such a vast difference ?” 

“ No,” Lois said with relief ; “it would not 
make much difference.” 

She returned the answer that she would 
go for the drive. 

At eleven o’clock she sat by the parlor 
window watching for her cavalier. The 
sleighing carnival was at its height. The 
excitement of again being a part of it was in 
Lois’s veins. 

She felt that her new bonnet was effective. 
She stepped into the hall to take another 
look at herself in the mirror of the _hat- 
rack. 

Yes, she was much as she wished to be; 
and with her underlying remorse passably 
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covered by this complacency, she returned 
to the window and continued to watch the 
sleighs slip along, until she was attracted by 
the singular manner of a familiar-looking 
man, who halted, stared about, and then 
crossed over with an air of decision. 

Lois started. She ran to open the door. 
“?Rastus! ’Rastus Phinney! ” she called. 
“There you be, eh?” said the man, ad- 

vancing in a slow, subdued way. He was a 
sailor-looking man, and he shambled up the 
doorsteps as if they had been the companion- 
way of a tossing schooner. 

Lois was too much confused by the sur- 
prise of seeing their next-door neighbor of 
Cape Cod jogging about in a New Bedford 
street to make any surmise as to his object 
in seeking her. She begged the old neigh- 
bor to come in, and seated him in a great 
tufted chair. 

‘“‘ How are they at home?” she asked. 

"Rastus Phinney lifted his hat a trifle 
from his forehead, and rubbed his head. 
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Then he set it back again. Upon no 
occasion, save when he was in bed, was he 
quite sure that it was time to remove his 
hat. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘“‘ your father ain’t well, 
and I had to come to Bedford, at any rate, 
so he wanted me to fetch you back. He 
seemed to be afraid something else would 
happen so ’t you could n’t come; and he’s 
terrible anxious to see you.” 

“ Oh, why has n’t mother told me?” cried 
Lois, in distress. 

“They was expecting of you every day, 
and your father wan’t willing. I presume 
he didn’t want to scare you. But when 
your letter come, instead of you, Sat’day 
night”? — 

’Rastus halted. 

“What? What?” 

“ Well, he’s been havin’ bad spells, and 
they ’ve had the doctor over from Falmouth, 
and he says there’s something the matter 
with the valve to his heart. I never heerd 
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afore ’t there was valves to hearts. Cur’ous, 
ain’t it?” 

Lois gasped. Her own heart stood still. 

“There, don’t be scared,” said *Rastus. 
‘“‘He told me particular to be sure not to 
scare you, or make you feel sorry about 
anything. He ain’t in no danger now, but 
Sat’day night we thought he wan’t goin’ 
to live.” 

“Oh —h!” 

Lois uttered a long, deep cry, like one who 
falls under a piercing knife. 

“Don’t be scared — don’t, I beg of ye, 
Lois!” pleaded ’Rastus, taking alarm him- 
self at sight of Lois’s white face, for he had 
heard vague rumors of women who fainted. 

In terror of that hitherto unbraved catas- 
trophe he wandered about in a helpless, dis- 
tracted way, plaintively calling, “Water ! 
water!’ for somewhere in his brain there 
was stored away an impression that water 
was the remedy to be applied to fainting and 
fires. 
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He opened doors and continued to call 
feebly for water, until he came upon a ter- 
rified maid. 

Lois had not fainted, but a glass of water 
proved to be the proper remedy, and dis- 
pelled the sinking feeling. 

Another maid appeared then, to say, “The 
gentleman ’s waiting, Miss Lois. What shall 
I tell him?” 

“ What gentleman ?” 

“The one you was to go to drive with.” 

“T can’t go! Tell him I cannot go!” 
said Lois. ‘I must go to my father now — 
now! Don’t let us wait!’ she added, ris- 
ing tremulously. 

The maid disappeared, to make such ex- 
planations as she could surmise or invent, 
and the sleigh-bells jingled slowly away from 
the door. 

“ Now, Lois,” said ’Rastus Phinney, per- 
suading Lois with clumsy gentleness to re- 
turn to her chair, “ you was quite a sensible 
girl when you left home. We can’t go till 
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half after three, and there ain’t nothing to 
be scared about. 

“T was just going to tell you,” he went 
on, resuming his own chair, “that your fa- 
ther came out of it all right Sat’day night, 
and the doctor said if he was careful, and if 
he did n’t hurry or get excited, he might 
live for years.” 

“Might? Might?” The tone in which 
Lois said this was a faint, ineffectual shriek. 

“We can’t tell as any of us’ll live till 
to-morrer,” said ’Rastus. 

There was nothing reassuring in that 
thought to Lois. She sat in an attitude of 
being ready to start, and continued to grieve 
silently. 

“ There was one thing your mother wanted 
me to say to you particular,” continued 
’Rastus. “The doctor’s bills and the medt- 
cine is costly, and they ’ve had to hire a boy 
to do the chores, and so on, so your father ’s 
hard on’t for money; and she said you ’d 
better get that of yours out o’ the bank and 
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bring ithome. They need it consid’rable, I 
expect.” 

Again the knife pierced Lois. 
“Tt’sgone!”’ shemoaned. “It’s gone! 
it’s gone! O father!” She clasped her 
hands hard in helpless anguish. 

“Gone where?” exclaimed ’Rastus. 
“The bank ain’t failed?” 

“No—no! I’ve failed! I’ve failed 
my father! I’ve bought these things with 
it,” said Lois, throwing aside her bonnet 
and gloves and fur collar, and breaking into 
the first bitter sobbing of her life. 

“ They won’t be prepared to believe that!” 
murmured ’Rastus, in much difficulty him- 
self of crediting a thing so improbable of 
Lois Mallet. 

There was nothing to do but to wait for 
the four hours to pass before Lois could 
arise and go to her father. Yes, there was 
one thing. She opened her trunk and took 
out and put on the old bonnet and gloves, 
and left the new things out ; she could never 
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bear to see, in the dear old home, the evi- 
dences of her unfaithfulness. 

“T give them to the Orphans’ Home,” she 
said to Una innocently, and with no thought 
of irony. 

“ Why, my dear !’’ Cousin Susan remon- 
strated ; “what a strange, extravagant whim! 
Thee keep thy pretty things to wear thy- 
self!” 

“No,” said Lois, “they don’t please 
me as I thought they would; and I don’t 
think they would suit my father and mo- 
ther.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Una, “that it’s 
only the matter of picking a few more cran- 
berries and tying some tags, to have just 
what will please thee.” 

Lois could not tell how the money which 
the things had cost was needed in her home, 
for fear she should seem to be claiming’ ma- 
terial attention for the need. 

The Copelands were sorry to part with 
Lois. They had all come to love her very 
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soon. 

“1 shall never leave my father again,” 
said Lois. 

James Copeland, as he took her hand in 
saying “ Farewell,’ and looked into the 
pathetic face in the old bonnet, knew not 
whether to smile or to weep. He sawagain, 
not truly the simple Quakeress who had 
come to the Quarterly Meeting, but a woman 
who had been aroused by a great emotion to 
new possibilities of nobleness and strength. 

It seemed to Lois that the journey to Cape 
Cod would never end; the train stopped so 
constantly to let people get leisurely in and 
out, when she needed to be rushing on. 
’Rastus talked, but she understood scarcely 
a word he said. She was pressing forward 
wishfully, and thinking over and over what 
she would say to her father, and what he 
would probably reply ; and how placidly he 
would sit in his great chair by the fire, and 
she close beside him all the evening, his hand 
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often stroking her hair; and she would tell 
him all — ail. 

At the thought of his pity, his sympathy, 
— which would be far greater than his dis- 
appointment in her, — she felt that surging 
emotion which tightens the throat, and which 
is half happy and half painful ecstasy. 

How quickly he would forgive her! For 
her sorrow was great, and he could never see 
her sorry. She would not see him sorry. 
No; he should know how true she could be. 
As to his need, she would work like a grind- 
ing-mill for him henceforth, — forever, if 
need were. 

But one fearful word took the certainty 
from all her comfort. Her father “ might 
live!” This meant that he might not live. 

They arrived in the darkness, lighted only 
by the snow and the sickly oil lamp of the 
little station. The old sleigh and the costly 
hired boy were there to meet Lois, who took 
the reins herself, urging the old horse with 
command that was half entreaty. 
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Her heart leaped with yearning as she 
drew near home. There were the warm 
lights smiling out upon her, and mother in 
the open door. But where was father ? 
Lois asked that before she stepped upon 
the threshold. 

“‘He’s gone to lie down; the excitement 
is a little trying for him,” said Anna Mallet. 
“Thee go right in. He heard thee coming, 
and he’s impatient to see thee.” 

“Oh, mother! how is he?” asked Lois 
fearfully, hastily laying off her wraps. 

“He ’s better to-day. He has been feel- 
ing pretty well — quite like himself,” said 
her mother cheerfully. “‘ He was so pleased 
to think of thy coming.” 

Even the few steps to the sitting-room 
door, where her father always lay down to 
rest, seemed many to Lois, for she longed so 
to be held in his arms, to have his loving 
welcome, but to tell him, first, that she was 
no more worthy to be called his child. It is 
such comfort to confess our sins to those 
who love us! 
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She moved forward quietly, remembering 
even in her eagerness that her father must 
not be excited. 

The light of the lamp on the high, old- 
fashioned chimneypiece shone down upon 
the couch on which he lay, but it stood with 
its head toward the door, so that she could 
see only the hand that lay beside him, no 
longer hard and brown, but strangely thin 
and white, and in it his big old silver watch, 
by which he had been counting the minutes 
until his child should come. 

“Father!” said Lois, falling upon her 
knees beside him, “ dearest father!” 

He smiled with a rapture seldom seen on 
earthly faces. 

“Father, forgive me!” said Lois, chok- 
ing and reaching to invite the tender, ready 
embrace, familiar to her from the day when 
she was born. 

But for the first time her father refused 
it, yet his smile did not vary. It was brim- 
ming with love, but it was his only response. 
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Lois looked at it in wonder. This man- 
ner was not her father’s. 

“Does n’t thee forgive me?” she sobbed 
at length, in the grieved, quivering voice of 
a little child, smking, shrinking into a lower 
attitude before this strange aspect of her 
father. 

But still he answered with silence and 
that strange smile, as if he said, “ Love wipes 
it all out. There is nothing for love to for- 
give.” 

Then Lois looked long, long, long, a 
cold weight sinking slowly upon her. At 
first she could not understand, then she 
would not; but at length she understood. 

With piteous, suffocated cries she clung to 
all that there was left of her father. She 
buried her face on his breast. 


_ Joseph Mallet was laid in the little Friends’ 
burying-ground, with that same happy smile 
on his face. 


“¢ Why, my dear child,” said the kind doc- 
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tor when Lois’s grief gave way in a passion 
of weeping, “how can you feel so? He died 
of joy. And what was there to tell? He 
knew it all.” 

But Lois, to all consolation, made the 
same reply, “It has cost too much, too 
much !” 
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